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letter of Calhoun to Robert S. Garnet, first published in 1893. The 
usefulness of the index is impaired by the omission from it, contrary 
to the practice in Mr. Harding's volume, of material in the notes. 

Columbia University. Harry A. Cushing. 

The Indian Village Community. By B. H. Baden-Powell, 
M.A., CLE. London, New York and Bombay, Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1896. — xvi, 445 pp. 

Students of the village community now have to reckon with an 
important series of books, bearing more or less directly upon their 
subject, that will doubtless lead to no little revision of theories 
regarding the status and land tenure of primitive peoples. Dr. 
Meitzen, 1 Professor Maitland 2 and, in the work here reviewed, Mr. 
Baden-Powell have recently discussed the evidence for Germany, 
England and India respectively, and have presented extremely 
important conclusions thereon. 

The Indian evidence has long needed an investigator; and Mr. 
Baden- Powell is the first to furnish anything like an adequate 
presentation of the subject, and to give a systematic account of 
the village in India in all its forms and variations. 8 He has entered 
on his task with a full appreciation of the nature of the problems 
before him, with a desire to set before English readers the collected 
evidence regarding the details of the villages, and with the un- 
concealed purpose of correcting the theories of older writers — 
especially those of Sir Henry Maine and his followers — which were 
based on a wholly inadequate knowledge of the subject. As an 
Indian official, Mr. Baden-Powell has the advantage of being familiar 
at first hand with his subject; and as a student of comparative insti- 
tutions, of being able to bring his evidence into line with the evidence 
from other countries. It is the more unfortunate, therefore, that his 
work, admirable as it is in many respects, should be disfigured by 
distinct defects of construction and presentation. 

After an introductory chapter upon the village and its forms in 
general — in which we are introduced to conclusions before the 
evidence is presented — Mr. Baden-Powell begins his examination 

1 Siedelung und Agrarwesen der Westgermanen und Ostgermanen, der Kelten, 
Romer, Finnen und Slaven (1895). 

2 Domesday Book and Beyond : Three Essays in Early English History (1897). 

3 Mr. Baden-Powell has already presented portions of the evidence in two earlier 
works : The Land Systems of British India (1892); and A Short Account of the 
Land Revenue Administration in India (1894). 
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proper with a study of the physical and geographical conditions of 
India, in order to discover how far the local economy of the country 
has been influenced by natural causes. He finds that physical con- 
ditions have influenced to a very considerable degree the form of 
local organization and the character of agricultural customs; that hill 
ranges are unfavorable to settlement in villages; that the necessities 
of jungle-clearing, of water supply and of defense against enemies 
have compelled compact organization; that climatic conditions have 
prevented tribal coaration ; that the constant need of irrigation has 
made a shifting cultivation impossible; and that the labor of clearing 
the soil has prevented the employment of the open-field system. 
Turning to the ethnographic conditions, he devotes a chapter to the 
Aryan conquest, and then passes in review the customs of the non- 
Aryans, Tibeto-Burmans, Kolarians and Dravidians, who, he thinks, 
had a good deal to do with the building up of the existing village 
land customs. Returning to the Aryans he examines their agricultu- 
ral ideas and practices. He agrees with Sir W. Hunter that through- 
out five-sixths of India the actual work of tillage remained in the 
hands of non-Aryan or Sudra races; considers that Aryan landholding 
had a natural tendency to the landlord form; and believes that the 
Aryans conceived of no special form of village as such, though they 
probably formed villages where the conditions were favorable, and 
took the lordship of villages already established. 

After thus clearing the ground, Mr. Baden-Powell shifts his point 
of view, and studies the village in its relation to the tribe and the 
clan, furnishing us in this particular with one of the most valuable 
and interesting chapters in the book. It is evident that a great deal 
of material exists in India which may be of no little value in helping 
to elucidate the problem of the tribal origin of the village, which in the 
West has thus far, owing to the want of evidence, eluded the efforts 
of scholars. This material concerns the structure of the tribe and 
the clan, the relation of the clan to the village, the division of lands 
among the members of the clans and subclans, the landed rights of 
the tribesmen and a host of minor agricultural customs. 1 We are 

1 Such as the desire to obtain equality, pp. 132, 180, 244, 255, 271, 275, 283; 
exchange of holdings, 180, 252, 255, 257, 262, 375-378; casting of lots, 253, 280, 
325; " ploughland," as the amount necessary for family support, 271, 275, 278, 308, 
324-325; measuring fields with a "staff of reed," 190; balks, 190; linces (terracing 
of hillsides), 51. Some of these customs, as the references show, are noted in other 
chapters. It may not be without interest to mention here the custom of hamsdya 
— the admission of non-tribesmen — among the Pathan and liiliichi tribes, pp. 
245, 246. 
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frequently reminded of Mr. Seebohm's study of the tribal system in 
Wales, and wish over and over again that our author had elaborated 
this part of his subject and had devoted to it a much larger portion 
of his book. 

The first conclusion drawn from the evidence is that in India there 
exists no single dominant form of the village to furnish a general 
typical description, such as Sir Henry Maine gave. Two forms 
appear. One, the raiyatwari village, contains no trace of common or 
even of joint tenure, but in it the several portions were allotted or taken 
up severally. Villages of this type prevail everywhere among the 
non- Aryans, where Aryan conquest and overlordship have not trans- 
formed them into large landlord estates and co-shared villages, and 
are in every case traceable to a tribal or clan origin. The other, 
which Mr. Baden- Powell calls the "joint village," is found not in one 
simple type, as is the case with the raiyatwari village, but in many 
variations (eight are noted on pp. 348-350) the chief characteristic 
of which is a joint tenure — a co-sharing of the land by a body of 
owners, though the land may or may not be actually partitioned. 
The raiyatwari village Mr. Baden-Powell declares to be the older, 
looking back to a period when the " joint village " had not come into 
existence. The latter, he thinks, can be traced to conquest of non- 
Aryan peoples by Aryans, Jats or Gujars, to settlement by such 
conquerors in new territory, or to certain other causes that are artifi- 
cial and not tribal. After his discussion of the tribe and the village, 
he devotes considerable space to an examination of these artificial 
causes, which, he says, are four: individual enterprise, rise to local 
power of individual families, establishment of royal courts and espe- 
cially grants by the state for religious and secular purposes. Much 
of what our author tells us regarding the grant of royal rights (pp. 
205, 207, 212, 218, 273, 296 ff.) may be profitably compared with 
what Professor Maitland says on the growth of seigniorial power in< 
early England. 1 

Having thus, in his examination of these two forms of the village, 
carried us through every part of India, from Panjab to Madras and 
from Gujurat to Assam, — and at times it is a most bewildering 
journey, — he offers the general and sweeping conclusion that no 
" communal holding " exists or has existed in India. 2 He recognizes 

1 Domesday Book and Beyond, essay ii, § 5. 

2 The following is Mr. Baden-Powell's definition of communal tenure: " ' Com- 
mon holding ' implies that all should join in cultivating as large an area as 
necessary, and that each should then receive a portion of the harvest suitable to 
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"collective right," but not joint ownership; and declares that even 
where there exists joint holding and collective responsibility, the 
whole area is often held in household severalty. Even the joint form 
of tenure he regards as a late development ; for, as above noted, 
he refers the origin of the raiyatwari village, in which there is 
individual ownership, to the pre-Aryan period, when settlement was 
made in virgin territory, when the obstacles to be overcome were 
those of nature, not of man, and when title came from clearing and 
conversion of the jungle " in a manner purely natural." ' 

We welcome the evidence that the author presents and have no 
fault to find with his main conclusion. He has certainly made good 
his case against communal ownership of land in India. But have not 
earlier writers confused the terms " communal " and " collective " ? 
An exact nomenclature is becoming the more essential as the condi- 
tions of primitive landholding are becoming the better known. Pro- 
fessor Maitland can find nothing " communal " in the land system of 
early England ; and I for my part, have never been able to see any- 
thing "communal" about the land arrangements of the New England 
towns. Does not this word, so frequently used by writers on primitive 
institutions, imply a conception of social and economic relations that 
is utterly foreign to the thought of primitive peoples ? 

Although of unquestioned value for the facts that it contains, the 
book before us is open to grave criticism. There is a great deal of 
evidence, but there is also a great deal too much conjecture and 
speculation. Many of the minor conclusions are not borne out by the 
data presented, and I fear that the anthropologist would make short 
work of some of Mr. Baden-Powell's theories of tribal development. 
Then, too, the subject-matter — complicated at best — is presented 
in a manner that only increases the perplexity of the reader. Instead 
of a series of complete examples, we are given great quantities of 
evidence gathered without much regard for system from the settle- 
ment reports, district manuals, and other sources which are sometimes 
specified and sometimes not. The style, too, is often obscure, the 
ideas often lack logical sequence, the same thought is often repeated 
with unnecessary frequency and much that is immaterial to the main 

his wants, without thought of any particular share calculated on any principle 
whatever, and without thought of the proportions between the amount of sustenance 
required and the actual amount of labor and capital or the number of cattle 
contributed to the. common task " (p. 409). 

1 P. 398. Mr. Baden-Powell's use of this phrase is unscientific. Cf. pp. 233, 
236. What " human nature " was in tribal times is one of the things we should 
very much like to know. 
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purpose is thrown in. It is only after careful and thoughtful reading 
that we make sure of the author's purpose ; and at times it is difficult 
to see the bearings of the material collected. One longs for Mr. 
Seebohm's clear-cut methods and Dr. Meitzen's beautiful maps. 
Perhaps in this particular I am doing the author an injustice, for he, 
too, longs for a Domesday Book or a series of Extenta for India 
(p. 360); but at least it is not too much to ask that what evidence 
is available should be presented in a clear, logical and reasonably 
interesting manner — and this is not the case with Mr. Baden- 
Powell's book. 

Charles M. Andrews. 

Bryn Mawr College. 

Die Socialdemokratischen Gewerkschaften in Deutschland seit 
dem Erlasse des Socialisten-Gesetzes. Von Dr. Josef Schmoele. 
Erster, vorbereitender Teil. Jena, G. Fischer, 1896. — xviii, 
212 pp. 

Much has been written about German socialism in its political 
aspects; less has been said about the labor movement in Germany 
solely from the economic point of view. The fact is that Social 
Democracy has so entirely overshadowed trade-unionism in Germany 
that even the Germans have given little attention to the investigation 
of labor organizations proper. In recent years, however, the Social- 
Democratic labor unions have been extending their activity beyond 
the sphere of political agitation; many of their leaders have come to 
realize that the moral and intellectual capacity of the laboring class 
is improving too slowly to permit any thought of accomplishing the 
social reformation by political agitation alone. What is even more 
important, they see that their promise of a golden age is losing its 
attractive power with workingmen who have been trusting in the ful- 
fillment of this promise for nearly a generation. Hence the Social- 
Democratic labor unions no longer contemn practical aims and slow 
progress by means of education and contests with individual employers 
— a policy which they have in the past repudiated with fine scorn. An 
instance in point is the conduct of the Social Democrats in the great 
strike of the white-goods workers in Berlin in the winter of 1896, when 
they rendered the same practical aid that is given in England by the 
trade unions. Dr. Schmole is one of the German scholars who think 
that Social Democracy is losing its revolutionary character and is 
assuming something like the attitude of the English trade unions 



